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It is with sorrow and a deep sense of loss that 
we record the death of Father Cooper on May 
22, 1949. Father Cooper was founder of the 
Catholic Anthropological Conference and served. 
from the time of its inception in 1926 as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and as Editor of Primitive Man 
and of the Publications. The July, 1950, issue 
of Primitive Man will be a memorial number. 
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HOW THE DEW EAGLE SOCIETY OF THE ALLEGANY 
SENECA CURED GAHEHDAGOWA (F.G.S.)* 


Frank G. 


University of Penrisylvania 


URING methods among the Iroquois in the tradition of the 
C ritualistic medicine societies, as well as by “lay healers,” 
are claiming considerable attention on the part of investigators 
engaged in field work in New York State and Canada. Material 
already in print by William N. Fenton and in manuscript by 
him as well as by several other students—G. S. Snyderman, E. S. 
Carpenter, A. F. Brown, and A. F. C. Wallace, of the University 
of Pennsylvania—is destined to extend our knowledge of doc- 
toring methods of the Seneca, Tuscarora and Onondaga.’ Not 


1Field research in religions of Indians of eastern North America has 
been supported in large part by the Faculty Research Fund, University of 
Pennsylvania (Grant 594), and aided recently by means provided by Mr. 
Eli Lilly and Mr. Robert Riggs. I am also deeply indebted to Dr. W. N. 
Fenton for reading the manuscript of this paper and suggesting additions 
and corrections which I have inserted. 

* We regret to announce that after the present paper had gone to press 
we received word of the death of the author. Frank G. Speck, whose 
sympathetic understanding of his Indian friends took him again and again 
to visit them, was stricken with his last illness while among the Iroquois 
of the Coldspring Longhouse, where a second ceremonial of the Dew Eagle 
Society was being carried out on his behalf. Dr. Speck was a long time 
member of the Conference and a frequent contributor to Primitive Man. 
We mourn his passing. [Editor.] 
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40 PRIMITIVE MAN 


to be ignored in the final accumulation of data on this important 
feature of Iroquois life are the notes made by M. H. Deardorff 
of Warren, Penna., and C. E. Congdon of Salamanca, N. Y. 

The dream sphere of people such as the Iroquois has been 
recognized as the dominant factor operating in questions involv- 
ing cause and cure of sickness. A fundamental difference be- 
tween their dream-world and our own lies in their overt 
realization of the importance of animal spirits and of the praeter- 
natural spirit forces of the universe as they pervade the whole 
structure of Iroquois cultural existence. Here, I think, lies the 
key to an understanding of what this group thinks when ponder- 
ing upon problems of individual and of group life. In brief, the 
Iroquois believe in an all-embracing “society of life” in which 
living creatures as well as natural phenomena are united through 
lines of genealogical descent, implying the existence of a mutual 
relationship between man and animal of the same kind as that 
between man and man. 

The Iroquois have developed an organized cult system from 
such an attitude toward an animal social sphere. In the ensuing 
narrative of a curing ceremony addressed to a mythical bird, we 
can perceive something of the working principle of animatistic 
deism.? 

On the night of March 10, 1949, at the farmhouse of 
Haiwasnowe, Fast Talker, a Seneca of the Allegany reservation 
near Quaker Bridge, N. Y., a ceremony of curing was voluntarily 
given by a group of those kindly-intentioned folk in my behalf.* 


2 Despite the widespread provenience of the basic conception of the 
“society of life,” as inclusive of all animate existence, in the cosmologies 
of tribes of eastern North America, the Algonkian linguistic group is the 
only one to carry over this concept into a formal construction of grammar 
(viz., in pronominal forms and in distinction between singular and plural 
forms). If this be taken as an illustration of consistency between the 
archaic philosophy of a people and the evolution of their speech, one 
might imagine that the Algonkian people were original possessors of basic 
animatistic philosophy in the east. Perish the thought if it is too radical 
to be reasonable! 

3 Participants will be referred to by their native names, those conferred 
on them by the matrons of their respective clans in rituals of naming 
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Fast Talker, the host on this occasion, is an elected official 
(hodiont) in activities of the Coldspring Longhouse, or meeting 
place of the non-Christian adherents of the religious creed of 
Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet and revealer, whose mission 
was widely accepted as of divine inspiration by Seneca, Onon- 
daga, and Cayuga believers in the early 19th century. 

Having learned that I had been confined in a hospital for 
treatment a little over a month previously, a group of Long- 
house people conceived the idea of convening in order to give me 
the benefit of a ceremonial treatment to insure and hasten my 
recovery of strength. Their solicitude was prompted by a desire 
to dignify my previous adoption by conferring upon me member- 
ship in a medicine society. To the cooperative spirit of the 
Seneca of the Coldspring Longhouse group I owe the benefits of 
the ceremony—a privilege accorded to adopted members of clans, 
but not to patients of an out-group. 


PRELIMINARIES 


The Indians desired to know the nature of my recent dreams 
in order to decide which of the animal spirits could be appealed 
to in a ritual to help me. When I learned of this through Mr. 
Charles E. Congdon of Salamanca, who offered his services in 
making some preliminary arrangements on my behalf, I paid 
more attention to current dream experiences. About a week 
before leaving for Allegany, I succeeded in remembering one 
dream in which a few large bird-like bodies projected themselves 
across the sky in rapid flight. They possessed large heads, no 


conducted in the longhouse. European first names and family surnames 
are never used in ceremonies. As a formally adopted member of the 
Turtle clan. my own Seneca name is Gahéhdagowa, Big Porcupine. It was 
given me by Gweniyd'a, Pleasant Voice, in 1947. Personal names are def- 
inite clan properties among the Iroquois and are considered by them as 
conferring admission to clan and family relationships with advantages and 
obligations so conveyed. My name was formerly held by a defunct mem- 
ber of the Turtle clan, who was known among the whites as Red Eye. 
Reference to myself as Big Porcupine in the course of this narrative is 
made in the orthodox Seneca manner. 
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wing motion was apparent, yet it seemed to me upon awakening 
that they resembled eagles as much as any bird forms that I 
could identify. So taking the cue, I wrote informing the Alle- 
gany group about what I assumed to be a revelation from the 
shades of dreamland, a manifestation of “eagle-like beings.” 
This was accepted by them as a demonstration of concern for 
me on the part of the mythical sky-being, Oshada’géhaa’, a crea- 
ture of the upper cosmic stratum, of eagle-like form, known as 
the one who carries the dew on his back and sheds it upon the 
earth in the form of morning dew. The name was later rendered 
by an interpreter as “Bird Among the Clouds,” and may be re- 
ferred to as Dew Eagle.* 

My dream apparition was thus accepted as evidence that the 
mythical bird took an interest in the situation and would yield 
itself to ritual appeal by members of the so-called Eagle Medi- 
cine Society, would be a spiritual helper thereafter when properly 
invoked in the traditional ceremony performed by the Society, 
a burnt offering of native tobacco, feasting, dancing and praying. 

When I visited the home of Fast Talker several weeks later, I 
repeated my dream experience and it was found to conform to 
the requirements for appeal to Dew Eagle and: arrangements 
were got under way. No further direct or indirect diagnosis of 
my condition was asked for or attempted. It developed as a 
purely spiritual (‘faith cure”) procedure, in which the animal 
world had taken over the treatment, regardless of other medical 
means. A final step in the preliminaries was for us to set the 
date of March 10th early in the evening for the event, and for 

4Upon further inquiry I learned that these mysterious birds constitute 
an avian genus no longer seen by the Seneca, but formerly observed oc- 
casionally by those who had the power to see them and to whom they 
revealed themselves at times. Fast Talker stated: “Dew Eagle lives far 
up in the sky and has dew on its back. That is where all dew comes from 
when he tips his back and lets it fall. The birds sometimes drop their 
feathers as gifts to certain men, as they did when the Creator first made 
this land and gave it to the Indians. . . . These birds are not to be con- 
fused with the bald eagle which is known as Dényonda. Not everybody 
could see Dew Eagle. It has three colors. Its spirit is still abroad, for it 
never dies.” 
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Fast Talker to send messengers among the Longhouse people to 
announce it and invite them to be present. 

The proper Seneca term for the so-called Eagle Dance Cere- 
mony is gane’gwa”ee’, “Striking the Feather Sticks.” The term 
will become clearer in its application presently when the ritual 
is described, but it refers to the feathered wands (Fig. 1) held in 
the hands of the dancers and representing the wings of the 
eagle.” 

The explanatory myth of the Eagle Society ritual relates to a 
little boy who was lost in the woods. He crawled into a hollow 
log to sleep. Dew Eagle carried off the log to build into his nest. 
It was on top of a mountain. The boy ate what the bird left. 
When the eaglets were hatched, they danced around in the nest 
picking up food and singing their song. The boy did the same. 
He lived in the hollow log. One day he grabbed a ride by hang- 
ing on the under side of the old eagle (as is told in the Old World 
tradition of the Roc) and rode back home to earth. When he 
appeared his folks said he had been dead a long time and had a 
feast for him. Then he showed them how to perform the dance 
and taught them the songs. (From a version of the tale com- 
municated by Mr. Charles E. Congdon, 1949.) 

The evening of the performance was awaited with some inner 
emotional agitation, for it was apparent that the sponsors took 
it seriously and that I was not to play an entirely passive part 
in what went on. It is customary, and well known to ethnolo- 
gists investigating the Iroquois, that the beneficiary in cases of 
ritual treatment furnishes a “feast” on the occasion to those 
present and especially as a compensatory offering to the singers 
and dancers, in short to the orchestral group who bear the 
spiritual and physical responsibility of conducting the ritual 
correctly. The feast is believed to be shared also by the patron 
animal who is present in spirit through a formal invocation 
made while burning a native tobacco offering at the beginning 

5For an analysis of the ceremony, see W. N. Fenton, “The Seneca 


Eagle Dance: A Study of Personality Expression in Ritual,” ms. presented 
to the Faculty of Yale University, 1937. 
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of the ritual by someone appointed to fulfill this important duty. 
Mr. Congdon, as proxy for me, volunteered to purchase the re- 
quired provender in Salamanca, to deliver it to Fast Talker, the 
host, and to supply the amount of Indian tobacco necessary. 
The feasting requirements were as follows: first and most es- 
sential in ceremonial capacity, an entire pig’s head; five pounds 
of pork; five of apples; two of soda crackers; eight quarts of 
white corn; two pounds of red kidney beans. The last two items 
were furnished by the host. The cost of the feast victuals was 
a little over $10.00. 

When the guest party, consisting of Mr. Charles and Richard 
Congdon, my wife and myself, arrived in a car at about seven- 
thirty, at the foot of the knoll above the Allegany river where 
the home of Fast Talker is located, a light snow was falling. 
From the kitchen of the house could be heard the sound of voices 
singing in Seneca with rattles and a water drum, punctuated by 
the thumping of feet of the singers beating out the quick one- 
two, one-two tempo of the chants with the vigor of a huge metro- 
nome. As we entered the kitchen, the singers continued rehears- 
ing. It was a lively scene. The wives of the celebrants and 
their children were moving about in both rooms of the house 
without restraint. Social enjoyment was uppermost. None of 
those present wore native costume. We went into.the sitting 
room and disposed ourselves comfortably in chairs and lounges. 
The women present’ spoke pleasantly. We listened to the chant- 
ing of the Woman’s Song, the Fish Dance Song and several oth- 
ers. These informal festivities continued until nearly eight 
o’clock when an interval of quiet, a prelude to the opening of the 
striking ritual, prevailed. During this time I observed hanging 
on the wall above the singers a canvas bag which contained 
extra cow-horn rattles. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE RITE 


_ Before describing the sequence of the ritual procedure, I shall 
list the actual participants, giving their Seneca names with trans- 
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lation, their “English” names, their clan and moiety affiliations,° 
their offices and duties. Since no one is allowed to take notes 
during any Longhouse ceremony, it is almost inevitable that 
some inaccuracies have crept in. Several men whose names I 
failed to secure came in while the ceremony was in progress, but 
took no further part in the rite. 


Singers 

1. Haiwasnéwe, Fast Talker, (Lindsay Dowdy), Beaver clan, 
moiety I, host of the ceremony, and elected conductor of 
Longhouse activities. 

2. Hanotcines, Leads Him or Helper, (Albert Jones), Snipe 
clan, moiety II, a chief and leader. 

3. Ts‘a’duwiwa‘ton, He Has the Right Word, (Herbert Dowdy, 
son of 1), Turtle clan, moiety I, drummer and starter of 
the Eagle Dance songs. 

4. Ha‘sdnowang [meaning unknown], (Nelson Redeye), Heron 
clan, moiety II, first to be handed the feather stick at 
beginning of dance song. 

5. Gdiwagon, Inside the Word, (Arthur Johnny John, son of 
10), Beaver clan, moiety I. 

6. A and b, two unidentified men. 


Dancers 


7. Daddye, He Comes Flying, (Lehman Dowdy, son of 1), 
Turtle clan, moiety I, dance representative of that moiety. 
8. Hagwiyent‘a’, He Drops a Limb [of tree], (Lyford Johnny 
John, son of 10), Hawk clan, moiety II, dance representa- 
tive of the opposite “side.” 
Others of Performing Group 


In formal situations among the Seneca, particularly at Coldspring, the 
moieties are nameless, but are called “sides” or “our siblings” and 
“cousins” respectively (W. N. Fenton, An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies 
at Coldspring Longhouse, Yale, U. Publications in Anthropology, No. 9, 
p. 19). In conversation, however, they are sometimes called “the side of 
the animals (i. e. Bear),” which we indicate as moiety I, and “the side of 
the Deer and the birds,” moiety II. 
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46 PRIMITIVE MAN 
9. Dogdswengai, Old Stump Falling, (Leslie Bowen), Hawk 
clan, moiety II, part-time singer and rattler. 

10. Sosondéwaa’, Big Night, (Amos Johnny John), Wolf clan, 
moiety I, reciter of ritual of burning tobacco offering and 
prayer to Creator. 

11. Sonwé’on, His Boat, (Ed Curry), Beaver clan, moiety I, 
interpreter appointed to sit beside guest-patient to ex- 
plain addresses in ceremony and to instruct him in his 
part of the performance. 

12. Ganon‘sagwéndi, Hoyse Hollow, (Richard Johnny John, son 
of 10), Beaver clan, moiety I, second man to be handed 
a feather stick at beginning of dance song, acting as op- 
posite of 4 above. 

13. Séngo, Drifting, (Avery Jimerson), Bear clan, moiety I, 
whose duty it was to whoop at the termination of each 
song when a prospective speaker stopped the singers by 
striking the floor with a staff. 

14. A, b,c, three unidentified men. 

15. Gandstiyu, Good Studdings [uprights in house], (Fanny 
Stevens), Heron clan, moiety II, official leader in her 
moiety. 

16. Génwoganyest‘a, She Is Stuck-up [proud], _— Jones, 
daughter of 15), Heron clan, moiety II, leader of activity 
in her moiety. 

Guest party 

17. Gahéhdagowa, Big Porcupine, (F. G. Speck), Turtle clan by 
adoption. 

18. Haowan’gowa, Big Canoe, (Charles E. Congdon), Turtle 
clan by adoption. 

19. Richard B. Congdon, son of 18. 


The general seating arrangement was as follows: There were 
two benches on the south side of the room where the singers 
(1-6a), one of the dancers( 7) and an unidentified man (6b) sat 
facing each other. Ranged along the west wall, and looking 
toward the open center of the room sat an unidentified man 
along with 8, 9, 10, 11, and the three male guests, 17, 18, 19. 
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Along the opposite side of the room were 12 and 13, and two 
more unidentified men. Finally, apart from the rest, and to one 
side of the stove at the north end of the room, sat 15 and 16, 
the only two women participants, who represented the moiety 
opposite that of the guest-patient in accordance with the princi- 
ple of ceremonial reciprocity between moieties. These two re- 
mained in the room throughout the ceremony, all other women 
and children being in the adjoining room to which my wife was 
ushered before the formal ceremony began. The following dia- 
gram gives the distribution of participants, with their moiety 
affiliation where known, as the ceremony started. 


(?) (II) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
l4a 8 9 10 1117 18 19 
(11)4 5(1) 
(1)3 6a(?) stove 
S  (I1)2 6b(?) N 
(1)1 7 (I) 15 (IT) 


16 (II) 
12 13 14b 
(1) (1) (2) (2) 


THE PERFORMANCE OF THE STRIKING RITUAL 

The first intimation that something was about to occur was 
the hush pervading the gathering at a few minutes before eight 
o'clock. Nothing that I noticed was said to bring the assemblage 
to order. The participants were seated as indicated above, the 
other women and children being in the adjoining room. The 
men were bare-headed and there was no smoking. After a short 
interval of silence, Fast Talker (1) arose, cleared his throat and 
in deep, clear tones began his address. He announced in a few 
words the purpose for which the meeting had been called. The 
men on.the benches and chairs listened in decorous silence, some 
with slightly bowed heads and downcast gaze. He mentioned the 
guest-patient by name, asking that those present unite their 
thoughts upon the appeal to be made to Dew Eagle to benefit the 
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patient in response to the offering of tobacco, the feast, and the 
carrying out of the titles in accordance with traditional practice 
among the Longhouse people. He then entered into the recita- 
tion of the formal invocation (Gandnyonk), to the spirits above 
and on the earth, giving thanks to all things left on earth by the 
Creator, for the blessings of life, health and sustenance, with 
which all ceremonial meetings of the Longhouse worshippers is 
opened. This is done in conformity with the requirements of 
such occasions as instituted by Handsome Lake. The time de- 
voted to these recitations was approximately twenty minutes. 
Rapt attention was given to the procedure by the entire audi- 
ence. The speaker then resumed his seat. 

Following a brief pause Big Night (10) stepped over and whis- 
pered to Big Canoe (18), and received from him a buckskin 
pouch containing the sacred native tobacco required for the 
offering of incense to be burnt in the stove while invoking the 
spiritual patrons (Dew Eagle) present among them. Big Night 
took the pouch and went to the stove. After removing the stove 
lid, he began to recite while throwing a pinch of the tobacco into 
the glowing coals. The invocation, a memorized formula, which 
is an indispensable prelude to all ceremonial performances, re- 
quired about twenty minutes for its completion. More than 
twenty times the reciter cast a pinch of tobacco into the fire, at 
about one minute intervals, timed with each verse, until reaching 
the final stanza. The tobacco-incense burning rite is explained 
as the means of conveying the message to the spirit invoked in 
the realm above—‘“just like broadcasting by radio,” whispered 
His Boat (11) during the performance.’ 

Another brief period of silence ensued when the reciter had 
taken his seat. Then a stir arose among the singers. Another 
stage of the ritual was about to begin. The singers moved their 
benches nearer the wall to clear more space in the center of the 
room. The two youths (7 and 8) who were appointed to enact 


7It seems that singing. drumming, rattling and stamping are comparable 
to our conceptions of vibratory science as means of amplifying the com- 
munications of men to be heard by creatures of the outer universe. 
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the Eagle Dance left their seats and went into the room where 
the women of the audience were assembled. In a very few min- 
utes they reappeared in Indian costume, wearing black cloth 
leggings bordered with ribbon work and beadwork in Iroquois 
style and design, with breech cloths of the same material, and 
feather bonnets of the Plains Indian (Sioux) type. One of the 
latter had dark eagle feathers, the other turkey wing feathers. 
The two dancers, as already mentioned, were the only individ- 
uals in the company who wore native costume and that was only 
for the duration of the dance movement. They seated them- 
selves on or near the benches where they had been stationed 
since beginning of the ritual. 


Fast Talker arose and went out into the other room, returning 
with the two “feather sticks” and two small squash hand-rat- 
tles (Fig. 1).* | Where they had been kept until this time I could 


8 The two feather sticks (gené’e), identical in form, were 21 inches long 
and made of hickory. The outer end had a tuft of white turkey down, 
and four white turkey wing feathers were sewn to two pairs of red ribbon 
pendents so that they hung horizontally and parallel to each other from 
the sticks. In the same figure is shown a gourd rattle obtained later, of 
the same type and size as the squash rattles used in the ceremony. Mr. 
Congdon informs me that a pair of small cow-horn rattles, like the usual 
ones used in social dances, may also be used in the Eagle Dance. These 
specimens are in the collections of the Peabody Museum, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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not determine from where I sat. One of the feathered wands he 
placed in the hands of a singer (4), of the side of the deer and 
the birds, and the other in the hands of House Hollow (12) of 
the opposite moiety. Each of these officials arose and, after 
placing the wand in the hand of the youth of his own moiety 
who was to represent his “side” in the Eagle Dance, resumed his 
seat. A shrill whoop was uttered by Drifting (13) each time the 
wand was deposited. The same action was repeated when Fast 
Talker next handed them the dance rattles. 

The two youthful costumed dancers then advanced to the cen- 
tral space and assumed a squatting posture facing each other 
over the feather sticks and rattles. In the meantime the singers 
on the benches began the introduction to the Eagle Dance Song; 
a spirited and melodious piece.’ The singers (1-6a) chanted in 
such unison that it seemed like a single voice. The introductory 
song concluded, the dancers took up the rattles and feather 
sticks, the former in the right hand, the latter in the left. The 
formal prelude was over. A splint basket, of Seneca twilled 
weave, with typical handle, and large enough to contain the 
quantity of soda crackers furnished as gifts to the speakers dur- 
ing the dance intervals, had been put near the singers’ bench. 
A plain walking-stick of hickory (?), about three feet long was 
also put on the floor near the singers.’ This was the staff to be 
struck on the floor to stop the song and dance when, as we shall 
see, one of the men wanted to make an address. These pro- 
visions were made by Fast Talker, the host. 

The actual dance was now in full swing. The two dancers 
facing each other, crouching in the center of the room, shook 
their rattles in time with those of the singers. The dancers did 


®This has been recorded by W. N. Fenton, Songs from the Iroquois 
Longhouse: Program Notes for an Album of American Indian Music from 
the Eastern Woodlands (with nine plates) (from records in the Archive 
of American Folk Song, The Library of Congress, Smithsonian Institution 
Publication No. 3691), Washington, 1942. 

10 This striking staff seems to have been a substitute for more sym- 
bolically correct pole, peeled and painted spirally with red, which is struck 
with another red painted stick when the stop-signal is given. 
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not sing. They moved the feather sticks up and down as they 
crouched, without shifting their feet. Their action simulated the 
movement of two eagles on the ground in what might be im- 
agined as a series of slight bows and dips. The dancers were 
not any more vigorous in movement than was needed to keep the 
feathers in easy motion on their heads and in their hands. 
When the Eagle Dance Song had continued about two minutes, 
Fast Talker (if I recall it correctly) reached for the walking- 
stick staff and struck it loudly on the floor. Instantly the sing- 
ing stopped, the dancers froze in their places, then relaxed and 
silence reigned. He laid down the staff, arose and began to 
speak.1? What he said was in effect as follows, much of it being 
addressed to me without, however, turning his glance upon me, 
but looking straight ahead.” 


“You have an Indian name. That’s why the bird came down 
to you in your dream. That’s why it can help you. The bird 
that can help the Indian, that can give him strength and any- 
thing else helpful, will help your complaint if you put Indian 
tobacco in the fire and tell him what is wrong with you. The 
bird has three colors. They saw him only once in a while long 
ago befdre the white man discovered America. The bird has 
since then almost disappeared. But its spirit is still around. 
That bird never dies. It is thé same as with the Thunders when 


11 Note well that although those present could read and write and, with- 
out exception, speak English fluently, the only language used during the 
entire ceremony was Seneca. This practice is a commendable insurance 
against Indian denationalization. With the Iroquois it is a deliberate 
measure with this objective in mind. Thus the high standard of eloquence 
and rhetorical richness of Iroquois speech is perpetuated for posterity with 
the dignity of a holy cultural heritage. 

12 The sequence of speech-making by the men of the party is given only 
approximately, as no notes could be jotted down. During the week fol- 
lowing I was able to get transportation to homes of most of those who 
did speak and have them repeat in substance what they remembered was 
said. The belated versions in English were, however, much shorter than 
the originals. I have mentioned in the list of participants the name of His 
Boat, (11) who was deputed to sit beside me, explaining procedures and 
prompting me in what I should do. His whispered interpretations were 
scarcely more than snatches of what was being said; difficult to remember 
at the time. 
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the Thunder Beings cause it. If you know these birds (through 
dreams) they too will help you. You burn Indian tobacco once 
a year and talk to them telling them what you want. Just tell 
the bird about it, and keep on doing it. You have to tell him 
once a year what you desire. The bird will even help you in 
whatever you are doing, farming, working or whatever you are 
doing to earn your living. We all want to help you and we give 
you our good will.” 


When the speaker had finished, Drifting (13) gave the formal 
termination whoop. Fast Talker then took the basket of crack- 
ers and passed it around among the men in the room, handing 
each five or six of the crackers in turn, the singers and dancers 
being served first, as I recall. The donations were received and 
placed within reach but not eaten. After the rounds had been 
made and the basket set down, the speaker took his seat. I was 
served along with the rest and laid my crackers by. 

The singers immediately took up the song and the dancers re- 
sumed their role for three or four minutes. Then one of the men 
across the room reached for the staff and struck it sharply on the 
floor. According to my memory, it was Inside the Word (5). 
The song and dance promptly stopped again and the striker 
arose and delivered a talk. The trend of his speech followed the 
pattern of referring to the purpose of the meeting, mentioning 
the power of Dew Eagle, wishing the patient well, and calling 
attention to their belief that whenever a few devoted persons met 
together, as we were gathered this night, in appeal to the bird 
and called upon him with a tobacco offering, he would be present 
and heed their appeal. At the end of his talk, Drifting again 
whooped. The speaker passed the crackers around as his prede- 
cessor had done, and sat down. 

The song and dance began again and continued until the staff 
was again smitten on the floor by Leads Him (2) as the signal 
to stop. And stop it did, for the third time. His status as a 
Longhouse official and conductor of rituals together with his long 
experience gave his appeal to the bird spirit a tone of unusual 
force. He, like the others, outlined the purpose of the meeting 
and extended the good will of the people to the patient and 
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guests. In particular he alluded to the necessity of sincerely be- 
lieving that Dew Eagle could benefit those who appealed to him 
through the offering of burnt tobacco and the dance feast now 
being carried out. He said that all should have faith in the 
Great Spirit, the Creator. One of the points he emphasized was 
that those who met together for blessings should lead upright 
and honorable lives in accordance with the teachings of Hand- 
some Lake, for the spirit forees rewarded the appeals of the 
good-minded by heeding their prayers. His sermon lasted at 
least five minutes. In his closing remarks he admonished the 
people to love one another and try to help each other in every 
way as they were doing this night in behalf of Big Porcupine. 
He referred to the need of repeating the striking rite the next 
time I came there. When he ceased, the termination whoop was 
uttered, and the speaker passed the basket of crackers around 
as the others had done. The supply of crackers now being ex- 
hausted, he substituted an apple in making the donation to each 
of the singers, dancers and other men present. 

The Eagle Dance Song was started again and the dancers went 
through the usual movements. The staff was shoved across the 
floor to Big Night (10) when he motioned for it. A loud rap on 
the floor stopped the song and dance again. His talk was much 
after the same pattern as the others. He repeated the need of 
placing faith in the power of Dew Eagle, of renewing the tobacco 
offering annually, of keeping the feather sticks in the possession 
of Big Porcupine, since they were now imbued with the power of 
real medicine, and of helping all people in their life pursuits and 
striving for health. He referred especially to the need for help 
which confronted the Indians in these times, and to the fact that 
adopted white men often forgot that they had some obligations 
toward the tribes-people who had bestowed name and clan 
identity upon them. He said something more about the patron 
bird spirit which I did not ascertain. The conclusion was the 
same as in the previous instances—the whoop and passing around 
of the basket. 

The dancing and singing began again. Then the staff was 
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taken by a singer (4) and at his signal to stop all was quiet. 
His address was brief. Some days later he tried to recall for me 
what he had said but could not recover much of it beyond af- 
firming the statements of the others expressing their good wishes 
for the patient, his belief that the bird would listen to their de- 
sires in saying “Please, Dew Eagle, help Big Porcupine to regain 
his strength.” And to me he remembered saying “Be good to 
everybody.” The latter statement I consider an important ele- 
ment of the Iroquois ritual system for it indicates how wide and 
strong is the passion for sympathy characteristic of the Long- 
house people, both here and in Canada, where I have heard simi- 
lar expressions among the Cayuga. The whoop and distribution 
of the apples concluded his performance. 

Again the singing and dancing commenced. At this point my 
prompter asked me in a whisper if I wanted to say something. 
I took the staff and rapped the floor to stop the performance. 
Briefly I recall thanking the company for their solicitude in giv- 
ing the ceremony to Dew Eagle in my behalf, and especially the 
messengers who had been sent about to announce the meeting, 
the singers, drummer, dancers and speakers, the cooks and the 
host’s family for their generous parts. I assured them also that 
I believed the rite would benefit me, and that I would remember 
what they had told me to do. His Boat (11) arose and trans- 
lated into Seneca what I said, adding a great deal to it which I 
never got then or thereafter. The usual finalities took place, but 
Fast Talker passed around the basket of apples for me. 

The song and dance was resumed and continued for a minute or 
so before it was made to stop by a rap of the staff by Drifting 
(13). His word was also a short repetition of the substance of 
the speeches that preceded. When I tried to induce him to re- 
peat what he had said, his diffidence was too great to enable him 
to do it. He, being a younger man than the rest and not ac- 
customed to public speaking, said that his remarks were about 
what the others had said, and that was all. The formal passing 
around of the apples went on without his whooping at the end of 
his short talk. 
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Several songs with the accompanying dance movements were 
then sung before His Boat (11) rapped for silence and rose to 
speak. His address was prolonged and had every indication of 
being a review of the circumstances under which we were called 
together for the rite, with injunctions to the people to be faithful 
to their beliefs, never to cease in rendering thanks to the Creator 
and the subordinate spirits for their blessings to man. His talk 
continued for more than five minutes. It was not possible for me 
to secure a repetition of what he covered. The concluding whoop 
and passing around of the apples remaining in the basket fol- 
lowed. 

Several men present in the company did not respond by strik- 
ing for silence. In later interviews with the people I was told 
by Old Stump Falling (9) that he was one who did not speak. 

When the singing and dancing started again there was a 
lengthy interval before the staff was rapped on the floor by Good 
Studdings (15), an elderly matron of the Heron clan and female 
leader in medicine society rituals. She and her daughter were, 
as noted already, the only women to remain throughout and they 
were seated near the stove in the northeast corner of the room 
where the ceremony was being performed. When interviewed 
several days later she only said that she had expressed her wishes, 
as the others had done, that Big Porcupine would benefit by be- 
lieving that the bird could help him, that she did not only think 
the bird would grant their request but that she was sure of it. 
She spoke of their faith and its blessings and emphasized the 
necessity of giving thanks to the Creator and the sky creatures 
for their aid in affairs of the believers. She remembered saying: 
“Here is your ten cents as medicine to help you. Dew Eagle, 
help him and be good to everybody. Come back and help us on 
earth. Don’t lose interest in what we are doing to help people.” 
At the close of this beatitude and appeal, she came forward and 
handed me a ten-cent piece which she told me to keep as “medi- 
cine.” In doing this, as she told me later, she made her offering 
to take the place of crackers and apples, the supply of which was 
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by that time exhausted. The usual formalities closed her ad- 
dress. 

There remained one more person, this one also a woman (16) 
of high ceremonial status, to be heard from. The singing and 
dancing having begun again, she took the staff and rapped for 
silence. Then she spoke. What she said was interpreted as be- 
ing framed in much the same pattern as that which her mother 
had followed. She praised the motives behind the ceremony, 
alluded to the patron spirit and expressed her confidence in the 
power of the magical bird. Since there were no more donations 
left in the basket, she too presented me with a ten-cent piece with 
mention of its being her “medicine” donation to the patient. The 
formal conclusion was the same as with the preceding speakers. 

The series of songs in the Eagle Dance ritual was now com- 
pleted. I was told that it had to be continued until the final canto 
had been sung, that if there were any more crackers or apples left 
the chanting and dancing would have to continue until all were 
distributed to the company by speakers. The concluding song 
of the Eagle Dance was then given. The singers and dancers 
relaxed, since their part of the performance was over for the 
evening. The rattles and drum were taken by the host and put 
in a bag hanging on the wall. The dancers retired to another 
room and reappeared in their usual garb. The feather sticks and 
rattles used by the dancers were taken up by the host and put 
aside out of sight for the time. Later, before we disbanded, the 
sticks were given to me to be kept as medicine, and I was told to 
bring them when I came again so that they could be used in a 
repetition of the ceremony to gratify Dew Eagle and enlist his 
permanent aid in my protection as a personal guardian—ny fu- 
ture spiritual guardian." 

Now, from one of the hospitable top compartments of the big 
iron wood-burning stove, a large platter was brought forth upon 


13Tn one of the after-sessions, in making notes on the rite, I asked if 
Dew Eagle would understand my appeal, if made in English. Drifting 
thought probably not. Then it was suggested that I say in Seneca 
“N‘skwayada‘geha engéhasts,” “Help mc, make me strong.” 
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which rested in tranquil repose an entire boiled pig’s head. The 
ritual feast was about to begin. Fast Talker acted as waiter. 
Before each of us seated on the benches he held the platter close, 
beginning with the guests. In accordance with the ceremonial 
tradition, a piece of the meat was twisted off with the fingers and 
eaten by each man. But before the piece was put in the mouth 
the partaker uttered the crow-call ka ka, loud and clear. When 
my turn came, I bit off a piece of the head with my teeth instead 
of using my fingers, and caw-cawed like a young crow. I ven- 
tured to take my portion in this fashion since I had been in- 
structed to do so on similar feasting occasions among the Ca- 
nadian Cayuga as a traditional formality.‘* The pig’s head went 
the rounds of the men without variation. 

The meaning and symbolism of the pig’s head rite is rooted 
in timeless tradition. The explanatory myth, one well-known in 
print and widespread among the Iroquois, relates how a fabulous 
good hunter, who had always fed and respected the game ani- 
mals, was once scalped by enemies and left for dead. The ani- 
mals, moved by gratitude, came to his aid and restored him. 
The crow (or raven), played a part in a feast connected with 
the event in which he cawed each time he took a mouthful. In 
the curative rituals of the Medicine Societies, memory of the 
mythical event is perpetuated. 

Next on the menu of the feast terminating the Eagle Dance 
and the partaking of the sacrament of the pig’s head, was the 
distribution of the boiled pork at the hands of the host. A 
sufficient amount of the meat had been provided to give each of 
the singers and dancers a good-sized “chunk” as he held out his 
hands. The recipients in turn said their thanks. 


14A prohibition against the use of a knife in taking a portion of the 
pig’s head feast is well-known and strictly observed among the ritualists 
of all Iroquois Longhouse groups. My action in directly biting off a por- 
tion instead of taking it with my fingers was noted by some of the older 
Seneca on this occasion as a more orthodox procedure than theirs and re- 
marked favorably on it later to Mr. Congdon. The pig’s head feast is a 
part of most Iroquois medicine society rituals and has been interpreted 
by Fenton as a probably historical substitution for a bear’s head. 
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By the time the pork had been served, a large tin washboiler 
was brought to the center of the room by two attendants. Its 
steaming and savory contents proved to be corn and bean soup, 
a dark watery succotash (as it is known in American English) 
which is an indispensable article of ceremonial feasting in every 
Iroquois group. The sojourners in Indian communities of eastern 
North America of early and late times know this kind of soup 
to be a staple food element of agricultural tribes from the Caro- 
linas to Canada. The washboiler was more than half full. With 
the removal of the lid there was a stir among those present. 
Men, women and children came quickly and silently forward 
and surrounded the vessel with a regiment of dinner pails from 
one- to two-quart sizes, until perhaps twenty of them were in 
view. These were the containers brought by representatives of 
each of the families to receive their share of the soup to be taken 
home and eaten the next day in memory of the occasion. Fast 
Talker stepped forth and handed me a porcelain saucepan mo- 
tioning for me to dip up a panful and pour it in his pail. I 
served him a generous portion and returned to my seat. He then 
used the saucepan as a ladle to fill each of the pails in the array 
around the boiler. This required a few minutes, whereupon the 
owners of the pails took them away to where they sat. Only a 
few of them ate portions of the viands and other victuals which 
had been distributed in the course of the evening. I presented 
my crackers, apples, and pork to the dancers who added them to 
their stock of provender. 

The ceremony was now ready to be formally closed by recita- 
tion of the concluding address of thanksgiving, with a prayer for 
the health and welfare of those present as a fulfillment of the 
requirements of Handsome Lake in terminating all religious 
meetings held among his followers. The coneluding recital was 
given by Leads Him (2). 

The time was now about ten-thirty. The men and women 
picked up their pails of soup, while some after shaking hands 
and bidding farewell quietly went out. The host and official 
leader, Fast Talker and his wife mingled with the rest of the 
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company and social conversation flowed on. How late they 
stayed I do not know for we put on our wraps and departed. 
The feather sticks were handed to me to keep until I should 
again have occasion to use them. 

Memories of the Eagle Dance Rite given for my benefit on 
that night bring forth soft and pleasant thoughts marking a 
milestone in an ethnologist’s background of experience. The 
Seneca people of the Coldspring Longhouse, I have found, take 
their religion seriously. They are not ashamed of it. It is no 
show. They mean it. I can aver that their ceremonial ministra- 
tions gave me benefit and I appreciate their solicitude. 


ANOTHER EAGLE DANCE FOR GAHEHDAGOWA (F.G.S.) 


THE SENECA OF COLDSPRING LONGHOUSE 
ALLEGANY RESERVATION, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY WILLIAM N. FENTON 


R. SPECK was adopted into the Turtle Clan of the Seneca 

Nation by a matron of the Seneca of Allegany Reserva- 
tion and given the free name gaheh’dagowa, Great Porcupine, 
on the oceasion of the Third Conference on Iroquois Research, 
October 25, 1947.1. That winter, while ill, he had an appropriate 
dream, as his article relates, which the Senecas interpreted as 
acceptance by the Dew Eagle, tutelary of the Eagle Dance Medi- 
cine Society. .The ceremony, described in his article, was held 
by the Cold Spring Senecas during the winter of 1948 to enable 
him to fulfill his dream. Membership in a Seneca Medicine 
Society carries an annual obligation of renewal, else the person 
becomes sick. Speck and the Senecas felt that he had been im- 
proved by the first ceremony. 

As a member of Eagle Society Speck was given a set of feather 
fans, and was to receive this year a set of rattles, which were 
to be used each time he put up a feast for the society. Accord- 
ingly, he brought the Eagle bundle with him when he came up 
from Philadelphia to Red House on January 20 for the Mid- 
winter Festival at Coldspring Longhouse. 

The Festival got started Sunday, January 22, the day Speck 
collapsed. When I arrived the following Friday for the sixth 
night, when the Husk Faces arrive to climax the ceremonies, 
the Longhouse officials were much concerned over Speck’s con- 
dition. 

Speck lay ill at the Administration Building in Red House 
throughout the Festival. After the ceremonies on the last day 
of the Festival, Monday, January 20, Albert and Geneva Jones 

1Proceedings Third Conference on Iroquois Research, October 24-26, 


1947, Allegany State Park, Red House, New York. (Issued for the Con- 
ference by Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts; December 26, 1947.) 
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and the Avery Jimmersons, ritual holders, and the writer called 
on Speck. His last request to the writer was a modest concern 
over his felt obligation to renew the Eagle Dance. It is gratify- 
ing that his Seneca friends felt impelled to go through with the 
ceremony over on the Reservation while Speck was yet so near 
them. They sensed that he too felt it would be worthwhile. 
Avery Jimmerson quietly took the feather fans and Albert and 
Geneva Jones accepted responsibility to arrange for the cere- 
mony and prepare the feast—cook the corn and bean soup, boil 
the meat, provide apples and crackers for the dancers, and get 
tobacco for the invocation. They knew that the sponsor was 
obviously near the end of his road, but, the old people say, 
“Eagle Dance has revived persons before, even on the brink of 
the grave.” At least Speck was able to return to Philadelphia 
before he took up the long trail a week later. 

The following account by the Indians themselves, who so sel- 
dom write things out, was sent to Primitive Man by Mrs. Speck 
who has requested its publication. 


Account oF EAGLE DANcE AT HOME or ALBERT & GENEVA JONES, 
WepbNEspAY NIGHT, Fesruary 1, 1950.” 
Greeting and thanks to our Creator and all His workers and 
messengers for our welfare. 
Throwing of tobacco in the fire to inform Sha-da-ga-ah [Dew 
Eagle] that you give them tobacco again and asking them to 
help you get well. Members smoke Indian tobacco. 


Singing starts 
lst speaker—Giving feather stick and rattle to first dancer. 
2nd speaker.—Same procedure for second dancer. 
3rd_speaker.—Putting out the crackers and apples for the 


2 Transmitted with the manuscript account was the following letter from 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones to Mr. Speck: “ We done all we could for the doings 
for you. We done the best we could. We started 6:30 p. m. to 9:20 p. m. 
We had.a big crowd for your doings we are sending you the list for what 
they said. We had it at our place. At Albert & Genevee Jones’s place. 
Avery Jimerson took those feathers on sticks he is going to (send) them 
to you. You are all set for 1 year again.” 
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members to use as they hit the floor. Urging them not to waste 
the music and to use a certain stick. 


Dance starts 

Ist speaker.—Urges you to be of strong mind and keep on 
believing that Sa-da-ga-ah will help you. Thanking you for 
again giving you tobacco that They love. He hopes you get 
well and is sorry you can’t be here to see the doings but is sure 
the Eagles will help you. (Passes out crackers.) 

2nd speaker——He is sure the Eagles will help you as they 
know you are thinking of them when you gave them tobacco. 
He hopes you get well and will be able to be up and around 
soon. (Passes out crackers.) 

3rd speaker.—He puts his voice with the one who threw to- 
bacco in the fire and hopes you will be well and around again 
soon. 

4th speaker—Sorry you are not here but as it cannot be 
helped, hopes you will be well and up soon. You are a good 
man, kind to the Indians and truly believe in this doings tonight. 
She sincerely believes that it will help you and calls on us all to 
ask help for you. Hoping you will be able to be here personally 
next time. 

5th speaker.—I’m a young man and I believe in the Indian 
religion. I have confessed my sins so I think my Creator will 
hear my voice. I wish that you will get well and be as healthy 
as I am. 

6th speaker.—I never did this before but my hope is strong 
that you will get well. I don’t know how to speak in public so 
I'll just add my voice to the one who threw the tobacco in the 
fire. I don’t know you but I’ve heard of you so I know you are 
good and kind. So I hope you get well soon. 

7th speaker—Sorry you aren’t here but as it can’t be helped, 
I can only hope you get well soon. I am sure that Sa-da-ga-ah 
will help you get well, they know all things and know you are 
thinking of them and they will help you. You keep on believing 
in them truly, always. 
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8th speaker—Ga-ha-da-go-wa—lI sincerely hope you get well 
soon. Sa-da-ga-ah will help you because you believe in them. I 
ask them to remove all obstacles from your path, keep winds 
pure around you and keep you healthy. They helped you 
a year ago and they will again. They are powerful and they 
know you are thinking of them. (To the people) You came 
to see the New Years dance and to have Ga-nay-gwa-ayk—but 
was stricken with sickness. You are a firm believer in it so he 
is sure the doings here will help you as it did before. 

9th speaker.—I am hoping that you will benefit by this dance 
and be well soon. 

10th speaker.—I am always thankful for any one who is well 
and I sineerely hope you will be that way again soon. I don’t 
know just what to say to you to make you understand how 
much I hope for your recovery. 

11th speaker.—I understand this is for a white brother. I am 
sure Sa-da-ga-ah will help him as I know that he really believes 
in it. He has everything ready and is believing that it will help 
him. Just keep it up and always thank the Creator for all the 
blessings of life. He hopes you get well soon and be able to 
enjoy everything as our Creator intended. 

12th speaker.—I speak again to say I am sorry you could not 
be here, sorry you couldn’t come before you were taken ill. You 
promised to come to my house for sure. I know you are a great 
help to all of us who need help. I hope you will be well soon. 


(Closing) 


13th speaker.—I thank you all for coming here tonight which 
shows how much you respect Ga-ha-da-go-wa. He really is a 
great friend of ours. I am happy that you came to help him 
and wish for his recovery. I add my voice to the tobacco 
thrower in asking for Sa-da-ga-ah to help you. Thank you, too, 
for heeding my invitation. This is a good gathering consider- 
ing there are two doings going on tonight. 

The crackers and apples are all gone now. There will be the 
closing song as Ga-ha-da-go-wa is not here to receive your in- 
dividual medicine. 
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Now we have fulfilled his wish. 

The speaker now thanks the dancers and singers and every- 
body who took part. He thanks them all for their expressions 
of faith and their desire to help you. He also again thanks the 
Creator for all his blessings and asks the four messengers to see 
that all the people get safely home. 


(Feast) 
The meat is passed around. After that the corn soup is given 
out. 
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A CAYUGA BEAR SOCIETY CURING RITE 


Ernest 8. Dopce 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Massachusetts 


LEAR sky, bright sun, and a light westerly breeze made 

October 21, 1944, a perfect autumn day at Six Nations 
Reserve, Ontario.t. In mid-afternoon I walked with Dr. Frank 
G. Speck down one of the wide, graveled roads which cross the 
Reserve at every mile. Finally, across the brown fields, we saw 
a weather-beaten, clapboard, frame house, well back from the 
road and surrounded by outbuildings, piles of wood, and two 
enormous stacks of hay. Turning in at the dirt driveway 
through a fence gate, we approached the dwelling where the only 
signs of life were small faces appearing and disappearing from 
the windows and the smoke lazily curling from a small brick 
chimney. “Strangers approaching,” said Frank, “they are won- 
dering who we are.” Entering another gate we circled the house 
and approached the back door. Front doors are never used in 
this country, as is frequently the case in rural regions. After a 
knock or two we entered the door and a quizzical female face 
looked at us, somewhat uninvitingly I thought. “Skénon,” 
said Frank; this was the magic word. “Skénon, skénon,” 
said the suddenly smiling face; the door opened wide and 
we walked into the kitchen of the Cayuga Longhouse Chief 
Timothy General or Tunhwenjo’was, ‘Earth Splitter,” a member 
of the Young Bear clan. 

As we entered the room considerable household activity was 
evident. Mrs. General, standing near the door, was patiently 
churning butter in an upright churn of the same type used by 
our own forefathers more than a century ago. Rose, the girl 


1In October, 1944, Dr. Frank G. Speck and I made a field trip to Six 
Nations Reserve, Ontario, he for the Reading Public Museum, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, and I for the Peabody Museum of Salem, Massachusetts. 
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who first greeted us, resumed her place behind the woodburning, 
kitchen range and continued her work of preparing vegetables 
that had been interrupted by our entrance. Another daughter, 
Mabel, the beauty of the family, was busily grinding corn in a 
boughten meat-grinder attached to the kitchen table. 

With the appearance of the Chief from another room, ac- 
quaintances were made and renewed all around. After a pleasant 
hour or two and as we were about to leave the Chief said, ‘““We 
are having a Bear Ceremony here tonight, come over.” We ac- 
cepted the invitation with alacrity. Soon we were told that the 
corn being prepared by Mabel was for the corn soup to be served 
at the ceremony. The various stages of the corn preparation 
were then explained by the members of the family present. The 
corn plant itself is called nahd’one in Cayuga, and the soup, 
which takes about two hours to miaké, is called unya’ha’. For 
this particular occasion the soup was being made of the colored, 
flint corn. The corn, used when green and then known as 
ogundra, is scraped from the cob with a sheep or deer jaw. The 
kernels are then soaked in lukewarm water for a couple of 
hours. After being well soaked they were formerly ground in a 
log mortar with a large wooden pestle. Today, however, the 
ancient method has been replaced by patent food-grinders. The 
corn is put through the grinder three times and following cach 
grinding it is carefully sifted to remove the chaff. A special 
sieve basket woven in twill, about eight inches in diameter by 
three inches deep with an openwork bottom, is used. After the 
corn is fully prepared it is mixed with maple or cane sugar, 
beans, and buttermilk, cream, or sweet milk. The colored flint 
corn was used for making the soup for this particular eecremony. 
Mabel remembered that as a child she had played with chaff 
left from sifting the corn, putting it in envelopes and making be- 
lieve it was oat or corn meal. 

We left the General’s home and walked back to our lodging to 
eat and then return in time for the ceremony. On the way we 
stopped to say “Hello” to Timothy’s brother, Alexander, who 
bears a life chief’s title, Deska’heh, meaning “More than Eleven” 
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and who is also a member of the Young Bear clan. This title 
will be given to another on Alexander’s death; there will always 
be a Deska’heh. Only one incident of this visit is significant to 
this story. During the course of conversation some of the ani- 
mals of the region were mentioned, and we asked if any bears 
had been seen in the area recently. He replied to the effect that 
no bears had been seen about Six Nations for years, but then 
added significantly that “there are a few now—witch bears.” 

Returning, about eight o’clock, to the house of Chief Timothy 
General we were ushered into the long front room where the 
ceremony was to be held. Children of all sizes were playing 
throughout the house, some of the adults were making ready for 
the evening’s program, while others stood in twos and threes and 
talked in quiet voices. The Chief was carefully preparing the 
small water drum, tuning it and decorating it with blue cloth. 
The women were busy in the kitchen making the corn soup, and 
the sacred drink made of dried strawberries, which is the cere- 
monial food of the bear. One of the women went around the big 
room pulling all the curtains and carefully covering any small 
cracks where a person on the outside might be able to catch a 
glimpse of the sacred rites within. 

Activities gradually quieted down and the people seated them- 
selves around the room, leaving the center floor space clear. 
The room had only two doors, one leading into the kitchen 
and the other opening on a stairway to the second floor. Enter- 
ing the room from the kitchen there was on the right, just inside 
the door, a chair where the leader of the ceremony would later 
sit; in,the center of the right hand end of the room was a wood- 
burning stove of the type used for heating only, and across the 
room from the door, but to the right of center, was a table; di- 
rectly across was a smaller table with a kerosene lamp on it. 
On the left there were two long benches against each wall for 
the spectators to sit on, and across the end were several chairs. 

In the low flickering light of the kerosene lamp, the murmur 
of conversation, and the laughing of the small children, running 
in and out of the room, continued. Quietly an enormous young 
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man, exceedingly handsome and of dignified carriage, appeared 
in the doorway and seated himself in the small chair immediately 
to the right of the door. This was Geonhyatdse, “Sky Sur- 
rounded” or “Binding the Sky,” who was to be the leader of the 
ceremony. He belongs to the Heron clan and is called in Eng- 
lish, Osear Johnson. 

After Johnson was seated Mrs. General came into the room 
with a cow horn rattle and a small water drum which she laid 
on the floor just to the right of the sacred fire in the stove. In 
the olden times this would have been an open fire. After sitting 
for possibly ten minutes, Johnson, with no preliminary warning, 
rose to his feet and began to speak slowly and softly in the 
Cayuga tongue. The room immediately hushed, and the prayer 
went on for possibly twenty minutes. The tiny children con- 
tinued to play but their older brothers and sisters sat quietly 
crowded together on one of the long benches along the wall. No 
voice was raised to halt the play of the small fry, and the dig- 
nity of the ceremony was not disturbed by them. As the prayer 
drew to its close, Mrs. Timothy General came into the room and, 
going to the stove, removed its cover. The leader, Johnson, then 
took from his pocket a package containing Indian tobacco and 
praying very softly, dropped the tobacco into the fire in small 
pinches. At the end he crumpled the paper which_had held the 
tobacco and dropped that too into the fire. After making this 
offering he returned and seated himself by the door. 

During the ensuing intermission the low murmur of voices 
again filled the room. The Chief appeared from the kitchen 
with an aluminum kettle filled with strawberry juice made from 
dried strawberries. This juice, the ceremonial food of the bear, 
he placed on the corner of the table. The Chief next picked up 
the drum and rattle (Fig. 1) from beside the fire and brought 
them across the room. The drum he gave to his brother Alex- 
ander, and the rattle he courteously gave to Dr. Speck, although 
there were several other Cayuga men present. Having disposed 
of the paraphernalia of the ritual, he placed a straight-backed 
chair in the middle of the open area facing away from the fire 
and toward the drummer and rattler. 
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The next procedure was to get the little girl who was to be the 
beneficiary of the ceremony, lead her to the chair, and seat her 
in it. Now this little nine-year-old Dolly General, whose Ca- 
yuga name is K‘si’nsas or “Seeking a name,” was the grand- 
daughter of the Chief, the child of his daughter Mabel, Gowa’san- 
ondyon or “Name being left.” She belonged to the Heron clan, 
the same as that of Johnson, the leader of the ceremony. For 
some time Dolly had been having dreams and nightmares about 
monsters. As nearly as her elders could ascertain from her de- 


scriptions, these monsters who were bothering her were “spirit” 
or “witch bears.” Thus the reason for Chief Alexander’s remark 
earlier in the day. The object of the ceremony, therefore, was 
to appease the “spirit bears” so that they would let the girl 
alone. 

After Dolly was seated, four women came into the room. 
These were all initiates in the Bear Society—people who had 
been the beneficiaries in similar ceremonies. The first was a very 
old woman whose name I was unable to obtain. She stood in 
front of Dolly while the Chief fetched the kettle of strawberry 
juice and handed her a dipper full. Taking the dipper of juice, 
the old woman gave Dolly a drink from it, and then, taking 
some into her own mouth and leaning over, she blew or sprayed 
it on the top of the little girl’s head. Next she took some more 
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in her mouth and holding the girl’s right hand sprayed the juice 
into the palm. She then did the same with the left hand, and 
finally drank what was left in the dipper. Following the old 
woman came Timothy’s wife, Senayéhwas, or “Name Undiscov- 
ered”; then Alexander’s wife, and finally a girl about fourteen 
years old, each of whom went through the same performance. - 

The time was now about 9:30 and during the following short 
rest period, Alexander occasionally thumped the small water 
drum, apparently trying its tone and more or less getting himself 
in the mood for his part. Suddenly he began to play, and to 
sing in a very high voice. Dr. Speck kept time with the cow- 
horn rattle. Johnson rose from his seat and started a rather 
slow, shuffling darce counter-clockwise around the beneficiary. 
Gradually most of the others present joined in, forming a cirele 
of dancers, with Dolly sitting on her chair in the center. 

About ten songs were sung, the dancers joining in -on each 
chorus, and ending each song with a whoop. After each song 
there was a brief rest period when the dancers fell out and 
walked around. The last four dances were performed with the 
participants paired face to face still going counter-clockwise 
After each dance of this kind the dancers reversed positions so 
that one person would not be dancing backwards all the time. 

At the conclusion of the dancing Dolly was allowed to leave 
her seat and join the other children. Timothy brought the kettle 
of strawberry juice around the room and everyone present par- 
took of a dipper full of the liquid which was very sweet and 
tasted good, even though distributed somewhat unhygienically. 
The feast proper then took place, everyone being given a dish of 
the corn soup which we had seen being made earlier, and the 
conversation became general. 

After the dishes were scraped clean, Johnson again stood up 
and the room once more was stilled. He made a final short 
prayer in which he referred to the occasion and its purpose and 
implored the spirit bears to desist and to become satisfied with 
the feast made in their behalf. At its conclusion he made an- 
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other sacrifice of tobacco in the sacred fire and the ceremony was 
officially closed. 

The sequel comes to me from Dr. Speck who returned to Six 
Nations in February, 1945. He reports that Dolly was cured. 
After the ceremony the sleeplessness and nightmares, provoked 
by seeing the spirit bears, ended. We had witnessed and par- 
ticipated in a successful ritual of psychotherapeusis which we 
shall never forget. 
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